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MONG the great Florentine Renais- 
sance sculptors of the fifteenth 
century, Desiderio da Settignano 
and Benedetto da Majano have 



Desiderio is the protruding upper lip and the 
long, flowing hair combed back. The less 
rounded relief of the face is also typical of 
the artist and shows that his style de- 
veloped essentially from the relief. Sine 
ci are usually made as casts from marble 




CHRIST CHILD, BY DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO 



not yet been represented in the Museum's 
collection. Desiderio, whose works are the 
most delicate, naive, and refined of all the 
works of the Donatello followers, has, on 
account of his early death, left so little that 
there is small likelihood of the Museum's 
ever owning one of his works in marble, 
such as the wonderful busts of youthful 
women in the Louvre, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, or the Bargello. The bust of the 
Christ Child in stucco, recently acquired by 
the Museum, undoubtedly reflects his style 
much more than it does the style of Rossel- 
lino, to whom this piece has hitherto been 
attributed. It is less conscious, more dis- 
tinct and individual in personality than 
Rossellino's children. Characteristic of 



originals and colored under the supervision 
of the artist; but since no replica of our 
bust is known, we may hold to the belief 
that it is one of those stucci which were 
modeled like terracottas, and conse- 
quently may be considered first ideas of 
the master. We know, furthermore, that 
Desiderio seems to have used the stucco 
in this way for some of his portrait busts. 
The bust of the youthful Saint John, by 
Benedetto da Majano, is, in a way, a com- 
panion piece, executed in terracotta and 
painted with a charming color scheme. 
Although it has not the transparency and 
the purity of quattrocento marble sculp- 
tures of similar type, it reveals more, 
perhaps, of the artist's true personality 
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than the marbles, since, as a medium 
for plastic expression, terracotta is more 
immediately responsive to the quick- 
working mind and hand of the artist. The 
realism of the strongly individualized head 
is enforced by the naturalistic color of the 
flesh, the pink cheeks, the dark brown hair, 
the fresh tones of the red drapery. It is 



pared with the marble statue of Saint John 
in the Bargello by Benedetto, in which we 
find a similar position of the head, expres- 
sion, and treatment of details, for example, 
in the arrangement of the hair. 

A terracotta relief, originally painted 
but now retaining only a few traces of 
color, represents the Madonna holding the 





SAINT JOHN, BY BENEDETTO DA MAJANO 



often not easy to differentiate among the 
three quattrocento sculptors, Desiderio, 
Rossellino, and Benedetto da Majano, 
who excelled in the production of these 
charming busts of children. Benedetto, 
to whom the bust may be attributed, is in 
his style perhaps less subtle than the other 
two. He represents children of a pleasing, 
homelike, healthier type, with fuller and 
simpler lines, this always within the limits 
of the slim, elegant forms of the later quat- 
trocento. Our bust may well be corn- 



Child, who plays with a bird. The com- 
position shows an artist of mild, almost 
sentimental nature. A similar piece in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum was formerly 
ascribed to the workshop of Luca della 
Robbia, but in the latest catalogue of this 
collection it is rightly attributed to a Flor- 
entine artist of about 1460, who worked 
in the manner of Antonio Rossellino. 

Another recent acquisition, a small fig- 
ure of Saint Sebastian, is a reflex of the large 
marble statues by Rossellino and Civitale 
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which were made during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. The artist, al- 
though of minor importance, treats his 
subject not without original refinement in 
lines and proportion. It shows the de- 
velopment of Florentine art toward the 
close of the fifteenth century when to a 



of a number of similar heads in different 
collections, the artist seems to have worked 
from a death mask to which he added the 
details of the eyes, the back of the head, 
and the lines which give an expression of 
life to the face. 

A marble relief representing Judith is 





HERCULES AND ANTAEUS 
BY GIOVANNI BOLOGNA 



JUDITH 
BY AMADEO 



style of elegance and nervous grace came 
the reaction of the young Michelangelo 
with his massive, powerful figures instinct 
with deep-feeling life. 

Among the works of the Northern Ital- 
ian schools is a remarkable head of an 
elderly man, beardless, with short-cut hair, 
and deep, expressive lines in his face. In 
the style of Guido Mazzoni, it is undoubt- 
edly of Bolognese origin. As in the case 



by the Milanese artist, Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, a sculptor of a curiously sophis- 
ticated nature whose typical style can 
be seen better in this freely composed, 
although perhaps less pleasing relief than 
in the profile portrait in marble which the 
Museum already owns. The exagger- 
ated proportions of the figure and the af- 
fected pose remind one somewhat of the 
style of Botticelli. 
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The deep gulf which separates the fif- 
teenth century style from that of the six- 
teenth, which found its inspiration in 
Michelangelo, can be realized if one com- 
pares any of these sculptures just men- 
tioned, with their flat relief and slender 
elegance, with the forceful group in ter- 
racotta of Hercules and Antaeus among the 
new accessions. The piece was formerly 







HEAD OF A MAN. STYLE OF 
GUIDO MAZZONI 

attributed to Tribolo, but it is evidently 
the model for one of a series of sculptures 
by Giovanni Bologna representing the 
Labors of Hercules. A bronze, similar but 
smaller in size, is in the Louvre. The 
theme, well known in quattrocento sculp- 
ture through the bronze by Pollaiuolo, has 
been treated by Michelangelo in some 
drawings and in a lost model, and also 
by his pupil, Amanati, in the fountain of 
the Villa di Castello near Florence. It is in- 
teresting to compare Michelangelo's com- 
position and that of his pupil with ours. The 
great artist, planning his work for exe- 
cution in marble, composed his group so 



that it seems a compact mass with a closed 
outline. Giovanni Bologna, who was 
most successful in his bronzes, achieves a 
more openly-built composition with pro- 
jecting, sharp-cornered silhouettes. In 
proportions and accentuation of the 
muscles, however, he shows Michelangelo's 
influence no less than do all other Italian 
sculptors of the sixteenth century. 

Another example of this influence is 
given in the small bronze which repre- 
sents Omphale, who is characterized by the 
lion's skin covering her head. As has 
been suggested, it may well be a study by 
Guglielmo della Porta for one of the fig- 
ures of the tomb of Paul 1 1 1 in Saint Peter's 
which is more or less a free imitation of the 
composition by Michelangelo in the Medici 
chapel. The influence of the greatest 
Italian sculptor reached even as far as 
Venice, although the art of this city was 
never much inclined to a thoroughly plas- 
tic treatment of sculpture. The Madonna 
statuette in the style of the later works 
of Jacopo Sansovino shows, in the grand 
and dignified figure of the Virgin, in the 
classical treatment of the folds, and the con- 
trasting directions of the pose, the strong 
impression which Michelangelo made on 
the Venetian artist. The overrichness of 
the drapery, the naive pose of the child, the 
soft modeling of the details, which affects 
the charming play of light and shadow, 
prove, however, that he combined these 
influences with the Venetian tradition of 
picturesque sculpture. 

The seventeenth and the eighteenth 
century sculptures in Italy are little ap- 
preciated now. They have not indeed the 
restraint and the purity of the early Ren- 
aissance works. However, it is certain 
that there will come a time when they will 
be regarded as not less valuable than the 
best French sculptures of the same period. 
Works like the Madonna statuette in the 
style of Mazza and the portrait bust by a 
clever follower of Bernini are surely, in 
their impressionistic treatment and easy 
flow of lines, not inferior to the best 
sculptures made at this time in other 
countries outside of Italy. 

W. R. V. 
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